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ever, after some time discovered that this practice was not profitable.
They now settle permanently on their grants, and have formed some
of the most flourishing villages in Cachar. The men merely sow
their fields and reap the crops. The women husk the rice, and take
the surplus to market, as well as the produce of gardens which they
cultivate themselves. - They also do all the work required in the
house, which the men think it effeminate to meddle with, although
they do not hesitate to accept the help of women in their field work.
All the clothes worn are manufactured by the women. The national
dish of the Manipurfs is a kind of salad called ginchu, made of
plantain leaves, dried fish, pulses, and chillies, chopped up together.
This is universally eaten with rice, and forms their principal food.
The cost of living is rather less than among the Bengalis. The usual
dress of the men is a dhuti and a short jacket. The clothing of the
women consists of a coloured cloth tied tight under the shoulders
just above the breasts, fitting closely to the body and legs, and
reaching nearly to the feet
THE NAGAS are described as the rudest of all the hill tribes on the
frontier. They do not inhabit the settled portion of Cachar District,
and their numbers are not given in the Census. The name Naga,
however, is not used by them or by the surrounding tribes. The name
they acknowledge themselves is Kwaphi. In features they resemble
the Ca*charis5 and in a less degree the low-caste Hindus of Ca'char.
They are frequently possessed of great strength, but they are much
more slender in body than the neighbouring tribes. The Nagas have
no form of organized government. In each village one of the
inhabitants is chosen as spokesman in the dealings of the little com-
munity with outsiders, and this position gives him a certain influence,
but no authority, over his own people. Disputes about property,
etc. are referred by the parties to arbitrators chosen by themselves.
Major Stewart, who lived for months in Naga villages, states that,
notwithstanding the total absence of constituted authority, he never
heard an angry word used by one Naga to another, and never jaw a
blow struck. He ascribes this to a regard for the excess to which
the passion of revenge is carried. A Ndga, he says, considers himself
bound to wash out the slightest insult or injury with blood; and all
his relatives are equally obliged to take up the quarrel, which pro-
bably lasts till the entire family of either the injurer or the injured
has been exterminated. Thus the consequences, that may result
from the slightest quarrel are so appalling that every one is always on